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Leonato. — Ate these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
— Much Ado About Nothing. 

COMMERCIALLY, the ad- 
vantages of a record 
to a picture are not 
to be despised. Mr. 
Garland has a cattle 
piece by Troyon 
which was one of 
the prizes at the De 
Foer sale, in 1886. 
It had previously fig- 
ured in the Schulte 
(Hambourg) and the 
Baron de Guntzberg 
collections. It is a 
panel 2c4 x 28 inches 
representing in full sunlight a large brown and white 
Normandy cow at the edge of a pool, and near her a 
white calf; to the left, in the middle distance, is 
another cow, and in the extreme distance others of the 
herd are scattered under a somewhat hazy sky. Some 
months ago, Mr. Graves, a well-known collector, visit- 
ing Mr, Garland, was staggered to recognize this beau- 
tiful picture as practically identical with a "Troyon" 
of his own for which he paid many thousand dollars. 
As it is morally impossible that Troyon should have 
duplicated such an important work, perhaps it may be 
in order for Mr. Henry T. Chapman, stock-broker and 
picture " amateur," who sold Mr. Graves this second 
" Troyon," to give its pedigree. Mr. Chapman has his 
Brooklyn house crowded with "important" pictures, I 
am told — largely, too, of the Fontainebleau school; 
but only prospective buyers and particular friends are 
permitted to see them. 

* 
Mr. Chapman, by the way, is chairman of the Art 
Committee of the Union League, of Brooklyn, which 
gives exhibitions in imitation of those of its illustrious 
namesake in New York, On such occasions he lends 
freely from his mysterious store, and it is said that there 
is no artist, living or dead, who cannot, at the shortest 
notice, be represented in his contribution. The first 
exhibition of the season was given recently under Mr. 
Chapman's auspices, and it was really a very remarkable 
affair. The principal New York dealers responded 
generously to the invitation of the Club to send pictures, 
although the circular letter addressed to them only 
asked that the pictures sent should be of a certain size, 
and that they should be in " shadow boxes." It is 
probable that some of them, at all events, will never 
lend again under the present administration of the art 
committee ; for they seem to think that their pictures 
were only solicited to impart an air of genuineness to 
the exhibition as a whole. Mr. Chapman's own pictures 
were simply amazing in the daring of their attributions. 
There was a " Millet" and a " Rousseau" and a 
" Corot," and such a " Troyon" ! There had to be a 
Rembrandt, of course, and there it was, sure enough ! 
"A portrait of the artist by himself," the catalogue 
stated. Quite unique, too. None of the known por- 
traits of Rembrandt at all resembles it. 
* * 

At the Union League Club's monthly art exhibi- 
tion, besides the remarkable loan collection of illuminated 
books and manuscripts from the cabinets of Messrs. 
Bray ton Ives, W. L. Andrews and S. P. Avery, which 
are of far too much importance to be noticed in a brief 
paragraph or two, there were " shown for the first time 
in this country " twelve paintings lately imported by 
Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, chiefly of the old English 
and older Dutch schools. The work of any of that 
charming trio, Thomas Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and George Romney, is sufficiently rare in this 
country to awaken one's interest in any picture connected 
with their names. The beautiful, suavely painted head 
of "John the Baptist," by Rembrandt, is signed 1632, 
when the painter could have been only twenty-five 
years old. There are works of his bearing his signature 
so far back as 1627, but I think that there is no signed 
picture of his in this country bearing so early a date as 
this acquired by Mr. Smith. Perhaps it should not sur- 
prise us, then, to find it lacking both the characteristics 
of the period when he painted in the manner of Van 



Mierevelt, as in the Van Berestyn portraits, or of his 
later period, when his contrasts of light and shade be- 
came so marked. Undoubtedly, the best of the three 
small Teniers pictures is the spirited and characteristic 
"Jolly Toper," from "the collection of Marquis de 
Rochefort." By the way, I take this gentleman to be no 
other than Henri Rochefort, journalist, who, democrat 
as he is, belongs to the French nobility. He has a fine 
little collection of pictures. The Van Goyen landscape, in 
its high finish, rather suggests his follower, Salomon 
Ruysdael. 

* 
The very spirited little Dutch " Herring Seller," by 
Frans Hals, formerly in the Beurnonville collection, 
which Mr. William Schaus has been showing lately, 
might find a charming pendant, in its general charac- 
teristics — the picture is somewhat smaller— in " The 
Psalm Singer" by the same master and from the same 
collection, which Mr. Charles Stewart Smith exhibited 
among his twelve paintings at the Union League Club, 
and which we may confidently regard as inferior to 
none of those recent purchases of his. A smooth-faced 
young man, with long blond hair, under a high velvet 
hat with feathers, tilted to one side, is seen full face, 
with eyes cast down upon an open book, while his left 
hand is raised, as, if keeping time. Seen in shadow, 
behind, with head uncovered, is another smooth-faced 
young singer. As in " The Herring Seller," the paint- 
ing is done in a summary, almost careless fashion ; but 
evidently dashed off by Hals in the fulness of his powers, 
with that marvellous facility, breadth of touch and 
sweep of brush in which he surpassed every painter of 
his school. His largeness of manner is particularly 
enjoyable seen on a small canvas like this. 

* * 
* 

BESIDES Mr. Charles Stewart Smith's old Dutch pic- 
tures at the Union League Club, three were lent by Mr. 
Durand-Ruel, each a masterpiece in its way. The " Por- 
trait of an Old Woman," by Rembrandt, said to be the 
artist's mother, and well known to connoisseurs as figur- 
ing in the Demidoff, and, later, in the Narischkine col- 
lection, shows the bust portrait, at three-quarters face, of 
a very feeble old lady, in fur- trimmed black satin robe, 
white lawn cap and a white ruff, seated in peaceful con- 
tent, with fingers interlocked. Wonderful as is the rep- 
resentation of the kind old face, with its many wrinkles, 
studied with extreme care, even more so are the hands, 
which show not a whit less the character of the sitter. 

* * 
* 

The second picture, " David Playing the Harp before 
Saul," is also by Rembrandt, but is of a later period, 
when the painter cared no longer for detail, but sought 
for little more than effective contrasts in chiaroscuro, and 
rich color. In this large and powerful canvas we have 
these in a marked degree. There is but little kingly dig- 
nity in Saul, despite his regalia, and David might be a 
gamin of the gutter for aught that there is in his unsym- 
pathetic features to suggest the inspired composer of the 
Psalms, or the future ruler of Israel. But it must be re- 
membered that Rembrandt selected biblical subjects 
to paint rather for their picturesque suggestiveness than 
for any real love for them, and we must not seek to find 
more than he could put into them. 

* 
Terburg's " The Glass of Lemonade," formerly in 
the Narischkine collection, is the third picture, charm- 
ing of its kind, and very characteristic of the famous 
painter of the Dutch lady of his time, who seemed to 
have been condemned under all circumstances to wear 
an inane simper and a white satin dress. This compo- 
sition shows a cavalier squeezing a lemon into a glass, 
held by a seated lady — she is the identical, uninterest- 
ing creature who appears in that print so dear to the 
medical profession ("The Sick Lady," by Terburg), 
which hangs in the waiting-room of your doctor. The 
painting, in its way, is, perhaps, as fine as anything to be 
seen by the master in any of the art museums of Europe. 

* # 
* 

The Herter " opening" of Chinese porcelains and 
jades, although rather early for the season, brought out 
nearly all the well-known amateurs, and some new ones. 
It is worth seeing them collect in the big hall, and, on 
the stroke of nine, Mr. Baumgarten appear watch in 
hand, and lead the way to the elevator. It is beautiful 
to witness the courtesy with which each anxious amateur 
gives way to the other as, in single file, they enter the galle- 
ries on an upper floor, where the rarest ceramic " finds" 



from the Orient are arranged for their inspection. 
" You go first !"— " Oh, no— Yen /"— " No, I insist T— 
" Well, thank you, then !" And all march in. Each 
seizes quietly but firmly on the piece he wants, looks at 
the bottom of it, where the price (which is never low- 
ered) is plainly marked, and puts it in a corner where 
he soon collects a little heap of purchases. In a few 
minutes, as a rule, the rare pieces — especially the small, 
cabinet ones — have been hidden away with more than 
magpie ingenuity, and other pieces take the places of 
honor left vacant. What puzzles me is how these gen- 
tlemen escape the disagreeable contingency of wanting 
the same objects. But so uniform is their courtesy that, 
they never seem to be in competition. 

Very different is it sometimes in another kind of col- 
lecting — rare book-bindings, to wit. At "openings" of 
these, there is a certain well-known, but proverbially un- 
popular " amateur" who is always suspected by brother 
bibliophiles of being ready to take unfair advantage of 
them. It is remembered that, on one occasion, he was 
seen to secrete a rare little volume under his arm-pit 
and hold it there until the other buyers had left the 
store. When alone, he cautiously replaced the book on 
the table and made the dealer an " offer" for it. 
;:- _ * 

The " Angelus" is back in New York, none the worse 
for the extra advertisement it has had from the rumor 
that it would have to pay $16,500 duty, through the 
mistake on the part of Mr. Kirby of taking it out of 
bond in Buffalo without the required transportation 
permit, and his failure to get a warehouse entry for it in 
Boston, whither it was sent for exhibition. I understand, 
however, that it is not the intention of the Treasury De- 
partment to take advantage of the failure of the owners 
to. comply with these little technical formalities. 

I SUPPOSE that it is the profit said to have been de- 
rived from the travelling exhibition of this notorious pic- 
ture that has suggested to a writer in The New York 
Times the idea that a considerable part of the millions 
asked for the great Spitzer collection might be got by 
showing it in various parts of the country before its final 
purchase by one of our museums. The suggestion is a 
happy one, and in the interest of art education, I wish 
sincerely that it could be carried out. It is to be feared, 
however, that the crowd which could be brought to gape 
at a little canvas valued at $150,000 would hardly pay to 
see a collection of old arms and armor, pottery and por- 
celain, tapestries, embroideries, vestments and bijouterie, 
furniture and bric-a-brac. 

*** 
The paintings by Mr. Gamier illustrating the works 
of Rabelais have been seized in London and ordered to 
be destroyed as indecent. It is not easy to see how the 
pictures could be so, except taken in connection with the 
actual text of that coarse old satirist. Whether the 
order of the court in this instance has been carried out 
or not I have not heard ; but it is said that a similar 
Rabelais show is projected for the United States, and 
of course it would not be difficult to duplicate the pic- 
tures for that purpose. A significant fact in connection 
with this business is that the Rabelais exhibition in Lon- 
don was conducted by the same person who exhibited, 
with theatrical lighting and other accessories, a most 
realistic painting of a naked woman whom he called 
" Nana" — Zola's book then being the talk of the town. 

By an oversight in the notice of the Philadelphia Art 
Club's exhibition last month, no reference was made to 
the Club's purchase of Clifford Grayson's " Bereft," a 
charming, but sombre canvas, showing the silent grief 
of a wife of a French fisherman. The picture is well 
known in New York, where it has appeared in more than 
one exhibition. 

v Is there anything like the illiberality of a Liberal, I 
wonder? In another part of the magazine this month 
a London correspondent takes exception to the publica- 
tion of the opinions expressed by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
and wonders " if other readers of The Art Amateur have 
noticed how ' out of harmony' they are with the tone of 
criticism prevailing both in the majority of signed arti- 
cles and in the editorial notes of the magazine." Does 
E. B. S. really mean that an independent journal should 
refuse to allow " a contributor of Mr. Loftie's standing" 
— to quote his own expression— to express his views over 
his own signature simply because they are not those of 
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the editor or of writers of "signed articles" expressing 
different opinions ? It seems to me that the fact that 
Mr. Loftie's estimate of certain artists differs radically 
from that of the editor of The Art Amateur and of 
most of his staff is the best reason for printing his views, 
which E. B. S. after all must admit are precisely those 
of the great majority of English writers on art to-day. 

* * 
# 

For the third time within ten years, Mr. George I. 
Seney has made a collection of pictures, only to see it, 
at last, dispersed under the auctioneer's hammer. The 
forthcoming occasion, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Art Association, it is believed, will be the most not- 
able of the three sales. After selling some important 
canvases and giving away many, for the most part not 
very important, he will still be able to present a goodly 
array, exceeding three hundred numbers in the catalogue. 
This catalogue, by the way, is not to be illustrated " au 
grand luxe," as was intended originally — owing to lack 
of time — but it is to be very handsome, nevertheless. 

The most important, perhaps, of the pictures already 
sold by Mr. Seney out of his gallery is Millet's " Apple- 
Gatherers." It is very similar in composition and in 
size, but much superior to the little picture of the same 
name which went for $3000 at the Mary Morgan sale. 
The present buyer is the Parisian dealer, Mr. Boussod, 
who comes over here every now and then, and carries 
off some of our best pictures of the Fontainebleau 
school. It was in this way he gobbled up Millet's 
superb painting of a " Woman Spinning," which was 
also in the Morgan sale, but was " bought in" by the 
estate and concealed in the Lincoln Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, with several other costly pictures, as I recorded 
at the time. Since then, various unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to dispose of it. Mr. Knoedler had it 
on sale for a time. Then Mr. Glaenzer took it on com- 
mission, and exhibited it at the Union League Club last 
year. He did not sell it, however, and it went back to 
the " Lincoln" vaults. Then the head of the Paris 
house came along and did not hesitate to give the 
$10,000 asked for it. He took it to Paris and sold it 
immediately for $30,000 to the same Mr. Chauchard, 
who has just bought "The Angelus." Mrs. Morgan 
had paid Knoedler about $16,000 for the picture. 

Montezuma. 
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HE ninth " Autumn" Exhibition at 
the National Academy of Design 
J§ Y (@$T(®^§ ^3 shows few pictures that are con- 
S \ «L!?Lb» I r spicuously meritorious, but it 
includes probably more good 
paintings than any of its prede- 
cessors. The poor ones are 
mostly gathered in the main 
gallery, but they are not suffi- 
"//p^" '« ciently numerous even there to conquer the 
\pi|y> general impression of progress. In the cor- 

ridor, which used to be reserved for the 
I* worst pictures, one finds on either hand of 

the landing two large paintings by new men, 
evidently freshly embued with all that the schools can 
teach them — " Evangeline," by Samuel Richards, and 
" L'ArrivSe des Nouvelles au Village," by Ralph E. Clark- 
son. In the former the passage chosen for illustration is 
the death-bed scene at the end of the poem ; a dusky inte- 
rior with several figures well drawn and grouped ; 
Evangeline in her nun's garb. "The News Arrives at 
the Village" contains but two figures, both working- 
men, one seated on a rough stone bench under the 
shade of some trees listening to the other, who is stand- 
ing, read from the paper. Both these pictures are 
broadly treated and effective, with good qualities of all 
sorts, but show little indication of any personal inspira- 
tion. It is evident that the painters are well furnished 
with the means of expression ; it is not so plain that they 
have any artistic ideas of their own, "The Plain of 
Enfer," by M. Clinton Smith, is in landscape what the 
pictures just noted are in genre, a perfect example of 
what may be acquired from a good teacher. These 
meadows, with their sluggish little stream, and the cot- 
tages on its farther bank are extremely well painted, but 
nowhere does the artist's individuality betray itself. We 
like better Russell Glenny's " Churchyard at Varange- 
ville, Normandy." Though the subject, a rough grave- 
yard full of black crosses and white tombstones, is not a 
cheerful one, the treatment shows a determination to do 



something out of the general line of school studies. Bet- 
ter yet is John 0. Anderson's " Happy Days," a lot of 
romping children on the verge of a small city park. The 
artist has still much to learn in the way of concentrat- 
ing his efforts on the important points of his picture. 
But finished work like this is the best preparation for 
broad work, and there is here no lack of vigor in the ac- 
tions and expressions of the children. We shall look 
for Mr. Anderson in future exhibitions. Miss Bertha 
Art, who has some capital still-life studies at the exhi- 
bition of the Water-Color Club, is represented here by 
two good paintings in the same genre, " A Luncheon in 
Grays," consisting mainly of mushrooms, and "Still- 
life, Oranges and Green Walnuts." Irving R. Wiles's 
brilliant little " Guitar Player ;" Du Rois F. Hasbrouck's 
snow-scene in a hemlock forest, with a man " Breaking 
a Way ;" and "A Mountain Torrent," by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson the actor, are worth looking at. Robert Reid's 
"Notre Dame de Lourdes," although its blue tone is 
more that of a landscape seen through blue glass than 
that of twilight or moonlight, is very cleverly handled, 
and seems to express a real religious sentiment. 

In the North Gallery, Childe Hassam has a small street 
scene in which he is more than ordinarily successful. 
The " Winter Morning, Union Square," renders excellent- 
ly the impression of the locality, the hour, and the sea- 
son. The soft snow covers both street and sidewalk 
except where it has already been trampled by pedestri- 
ans or cut up by wheels. The atmosphere is filled with 
vapor ; the sky is yellow with smoke held in suspension. 
The figures crossing the square and those on the side- 
walk are capitally brushed in. It is by far the best thing 
we have yet seen from this painter. His " Broadway 
and Madison Square from a Balcony, May," does not 
seem to us so good. Yet the effect of May weather in 
the city is felt and to some degree rendered ; only there 
are some disturbing elements which it might be difficult 
to point out in detail. For one thing, it seems to us 
that the multiplied red touches, in the flowers, the red 
umbrellas, the brick buildings, are rather raw than gay. 
Mr. Hassam is an Impressionist in the sense that he 
tries to communicate the impression made on him by a 
particular scene to those who look at his pictures. 
Theodore Robinson is also an Impressionist in the same 
sense ; yet he is the only one of the two to whom the 
term will generally be applied. The reason is that his 
technique is the more novel, and to frequenters of pic- 
ture exhibitions will suggest that of Monet, Pissarro and 
a majority of the other French Impressionists. They 
have found it to suit their aims and their abilities to 
paint in oils as they would make a single study in pastels. 
Over a more or less careful drawing they place a mosa- 
ic of small touches of pure color, depending on distance 
to make them blend and harmonize. When well done, 
as in Mr. Robinson's pictures, the result is a brilliantly 
natural effect of out-of-doors light and atmosphere. 
This impression is what Mr. Robinson gets from nature, 
and in his " Watering-pots" and " Bird's-eye View" he 
succeeds in communicating it to his spectators. In Mr. 
Hassam's snow scene, quite another impression is con- 
veyed by very different means. We must mention Irv- 
ing R. Wiles's clever self-portrait in profile, painted for the 
National Academy of Design, which has honored him 
and itself by electing him an associate ; his " Girl in 
Black," disposed against a bright orange curtain ; Mary 
S. Florence's " A Summer Day-Washing;" Mr. Beck- 
with's " Lady Sewing," a most attractive little picture, 
rich and harmonious in color; Francis C. Jones's " Last 
Load from the Salt Meadows ;" M. E. Dignam's " Pop- 
pies ;" George W. Cohpn's pleasant interior with two 
women, one reading, the other working, " At Etaples," 
a canvas of great promise ; Ernest J, Major's " Spring- 
time," with a saucy piquant face ; Orrin Sheldon Par- 
sons's full-length " Lady in Black ;" Chester Loomis's 
" Les Besaces," a clever study of a rough road and cot- 
tages, but too uniformly spongy in its texture; Lisette 
de Wolf Colt's head of " A Peasant Woman ;" O. 
Toaspern's " Study of a Head ;" and Charles C. 
Curran's " Water-nymphs and Lilies," in which the 
nymphs are so much alike that they might be two views 
of the same model. But the visitor will turn from these 
more than once to wonder at and admire, the cleverness 
of John S. Sargent's two portraits, of Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
and Mr. Lawrence Barrett. In the first named canvas 
the bright eyes gleaming out from the bricky complexion 
and obviously artificial wig have almost a weird effect. 
Woe to Mr. Sargent's sitter who uses pearl powder ever so 
little, or wears a conventional smile! It is just this mask 
of the actor, of the diplomatic personage, or the woman 



of society that he delights in painting, conveying by 
some touch about the eyes or mouth the fact that it is a 
mask, and does not quite suit the wearer. Whether it 
is the province of a portrait painter to constitute himself 
a censor of the toilette we will not discuss here ; but we 
once more enter a protest against Mr. Sargent's unintel- 
ligent trick of representing actors and actresses in their 
" make up" — legitimate and absolutely necessary for 
the view before the footlights, but never intended 
to be seen off the stage. Yet, Mr. Sargent is cleverest 
when he. aims to represent visible facts. Perhaps no 
one ever painted clothes better as to rendering of 
material. Neither has any one made them more expres- 
sive of the character of the creature underneath. In his 
large group of Mrs. E. L. Davis and her boy, given the 
place of honor in the South Gallery, the lady's silks and 
gauze and jewelled brooch speak of her quiet self-pos- 
session as eloquently as the rumpled coat of " Dr. 
Pangloss" tells of his excited frame of mind. 

Other good pictures in this large South Gallery, among 
a lot of indifferent or bad ones, are : Walter Shirlaw's 
" A Sonnet," a lady, very decorative in color, reading ; 
Edward Gay's large and careful "Among the Rocks, L. 
I. Sound ;" Frederick Remington's " Moving the Fourth 
Trooper," a rider with a string of four horses in charge 
bringing up the outer one by a pull on the reins ; Eauger 
J. Couse's " Old Woman Peeling Onions ;" Lilly Ship- 
py's old man eating rice, "It's Hot;" Will H. Low's 
girl " At the Brook-side ;" R. M. Shurtleff's " A Ray of 
Light," in a dark wood interior ; Joseph Lauber's 
" Weaning of the Calf ;" Joseph H. Mathews's " Por- 
trait of a Lady," and W. F. Mott's " Head of an Old 
Woman." J. H. Witt's " Good-bye" we hope is not 
final. It is very promising. In a narrow creek a farmer 
is up to his knees in the water pushing off a flat-boat in 
which is seated a young woman. Another woman and 
some children are gathered on a high bank near by to 
bid farewell. 

The East Gallery has a green but harmonious summer 
landscape, very true to American nature, by Kenyon 
Cox, " On the Missisquoi." Irving R. Wiles's "A Cool 
Retreat," the interior of a summer house with young 
women reading and working, is a pleasant harmony in 
grays enlivened by some bits of bright color. H. G. 
Thomson's " The Old Pasture" shows cattle grazing in 
a rough orchard with a rocky hill and woods bare of 
leaves in the background. A " Portrait Study" of a girl's 
head by Anita C. Ashley, and "A Breton Widow at 
Mass," by F. H. Richardson, are worthy of mention. 
W. P. Bodfish's " Spring-time" and Edward F. Rook's 
" Landscape Study" are both promising attempts at 
broad treatment of landscape. The latter is quite suc- 
cessful in dealing with the swath of new-mown hay and 
the grass still standing in the foreground. In the West 
Gallery are many pleasing little works from which we 
select for mention Charles X. Harris's "Rural Postman," 
a picturesque figure on a rakish looking horse, and Carl- 
ton T. Chapman's " Cape Ann Hill-side." 

In the West gallery we come upon a small array of 
sculpture which, taken together, is more striking than 
admirable. The colossal bust, which in point of size 
overshadows everything else, is not a Hindoo god, as 
might first appear, but a portrait of General Paez, of Ven- 
ezuela, and John Rogers, N. A., is the executant. He 
also shows " Faust and Marguerite," one of his familiar 
little " groups," in which he is more at home. Douglas 
Tilden sends a highly creditable " Baseball Player" of 
heroic size, and Emil H. Wuertz a charming little portrait 
bust full of character. This is nearly all. There is 
nothing from Mr. St. Gaudens, Mr. Ward, Mr. Elwell, 
Mr. French, Mr. Hartwell, or Mr. Bauer, although most 
of these sculptors, it is well known, have been unu- 
sually busy since the spring exhibition of the Academy, 



THE exhibition at the Grolier Club of the works of 
the late P. Rajon, the etcher, included some fine proofs 
of his best etchings. Among these the most interesting 
were the portraits, including three of George Eliot, and 
portraits of Whistler, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, J. S. Mill, 
Lincoln and Darwin. Rajon, in his time, did a great 
deal of reproductive etching, of which the best example 
was probably Watteau's " Finette." A copy of an old 
illustration to Moliere, by the way, was docketed as an 
original work," Robbers." 



Artists throughout the country intending to organ- 
ize sketching classes in the coming spring are requested 
to communicate to the editor of The Art Amateur par- 
ticulars of locality chosen and other special features. 



